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Memorabilia. 


ANTIQUITY for March 1945 opens with 

some perspective-supplying observations 
by Prof. W. E. Le Gros Clark on the twelve 
independent fragments which represent our 
rude forefather the Peking Man. (Why is 
he always labelled pekinensis and not peking- 
ensis?) Though his cranial capacity was 
small and that of his five Java brethren still 
smaller, though his skull was low and thick 
(an excellent thing in savages), and his face 
prognathous and chinless, yet he was a man 
for all that—sapiens by our present standard, 
which seems capable of improvement—who 
had already inherited from the dim past the 
dubious habit of walking erect. He was 
not the hypothetical creature once popu- 
larly known as the Missing Link with the 
apes, nor have all the missing links yet been 


discovered. In the other direction, 


the 


descent of pekinensis can be traced down to 
our enlightened selves without a break in the 
pedigree. But the fossilised skull from Pilt- 
down, with its contradictory characteristics, 
has not so far been fitted into its place. 

Mr. W. J. Grimes reviews Dr. Wheeler's 
Report on his excavations at Maiden Castle, 
Dorset, published in 1943 by the Society of 
Antiquaries. With a good deal of misgiving 
Mr. Grimes subjects the Report to severe 
criticism, from which appreciation is not 


entirely withheld. 


Grey Ditch, Bradwell, Derbyshire, which 
skirts Anavio, receives detailed topographi- 
cal treatment, aided for the reader by a 
6-inch and a 1-inch map, from Mr. B. H. St. 
J. O'Neil. In his opinion this linear earth- 
work is either British or Anglian, with the 
Probabilities slightly favouring a British 
origin. In the course of his paper Mr. 





O’Neil finds occasion to remark that in all 
probability “folk memory through 1,000 
years or more has once more contributed 
handsomely to the support of archaeological 
observation.” Though perhaps beside the 
subject, the adjacent “site of Eden Tree” 
on the Ordnance map (“Idden Tree” locally, 
according to Mr. O’Neil’s text), arouses one’s 
curiosity. 

An analysis of the “ Lanhydrock Atlas” 
of 1696 by Mr. N. J. G. Pounds will interest 
not only Cornishmen but all students of early 
cultivation-systems; for the state of affairs 
described, and illustrated by five diagrams, 
contains elements dating back probably to 
Roman times. 

Those ancient enemies the Tiger and the 
Dragon of China (a first-century portrait .of 
each appears), move Mr. W. H. Riddell to 
an imaginative interpretation of their origin 
as irreconcilable emblems—totems, the 
author suggests—namely, that Tiger clans 
descending from the mountains down the 
valley of the Yellow River clashed with 
Dragon clans coming up from the coast. A 
glance at the creatures’ alarming likenesses 
(where the balanced discrepancy in the 
Dragon’s claws is no doubt symbolical) 
makes one wonder whether the contributor 
really intended to call Chinese brush-painting 
“this .. . worst method of suggesting living 
movement.” 

Canon Doble, our chief authority on West 
of England saints, begins a_ richly-docu- 
mented reconstruction of the career of the 
elusive St. Congar, whom in the first para- 
graph he appears to place in the fifth cen- 
tury. No date for him is specified later. 
The material employed in the study consists 
mainly of two old lives, the one misleading 
and the other incomplete. The latter was 
discovered by the late Dean of Wells, the 
Very Rev. J. Armitage Robinson, who also 
unearthed lesser items of manuscriptevidence 
relating to the saint in Somerset, where his 
name is enshrined in that of Congresbury. 
In reference to that place a remarkable reli- 
gious taboo is brought to light. Congar’s 
holy influence made Congresbury so sacred 
that neither King Ine, who granted him the 
territory, nor any of Ine’s royal successors, 
dared to visit it or even look upon it, under 
pain of immediate fatal sickness. King 
Edgar, nine days after glimpsing it by acci- 
dent, suffered the extreme penalty. We are 
reminded of the “holy dread” formerly 
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overshadowing the site of the present West- 
minster Abbey, a “ locus terribilis” in 785. 


JHE Australian Genealogist (see clxxxvii. 
243, 281), has not yet attained the bulk or 

the quality of its elder sister in our country, 
but it shows a welcome consciousness among 
the inhabitants of the Commonwealth of the 
importance of family origins. There is an 
article on ‘The Misty Isle of Skye,’ and 
another on ‘ William Camden, Clarenceux,’ 
as well as a second instalment of an address 
by the Registrar General of N.S.W., giving a 
brief history of his department from 1843. 
A three-page Editorial stresses the in- 
timate association of Australia with the 
homeland, still so close that genealogi- 
cally the country has hardly yet attained 
independence, though “a thousand years 
hence Australian genealogy may elect to be 
self-contained.” There is one problem which 


will have to be faced long before that by our | 
down-under cousins—their attitude towards | 


those early involuntary settlers about whom 
at present they are so unduly sensitive. The 
time is coming, if it has not already come, 
when they should be prepared, both as a 


nation and as individuals, to view the ques- | 
tion with proper historical detachment. In | 


this country pride stirs the breasts of those (a 
tiny band) whose ancestors “‘ came over with 


the Conqueror,” while good Americans, in | 


their newer land, like before anything to 
belong to “ Mayflower” families. It is up 


to Australia to cultivate a similar tradition, | 
and translate the incident of her early settle- | 


ment into something of a romance. A 
favourite boast with those coming from our 
own Border counties is that an ancestor was 
hanged for sheep-stealing, a practice hardly 


Suggesting moral perfection, so that we can | 


supply an excellent precedent for turning a 
kindly eye on the peccadilloes of our fore- 
fathers. 
on the records of those who were transported 
will be regarded increasingly as vital to the 
study of Australian genealogy, and the whole 
problem should be courageously faced. The 


offences which led to this crossing of the | 
seas we should probably often regard as | 


trivial to-day, even when they were not more 
the fruits of political oppression, and there 
were doubtless many very fine men among 
the victims of a legal system which to us 
looking back seems to have been absurdly 
harsh. 


It is quite certain that as time goes | 


SEE 


Literary and Historical 
_ Notes. 


PRESTER JOHN. 
SOURCES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE best accounts of Prester John in Eng- 

lish known to me are Yule’s article in 
the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica’ (11th ed) 
and Sir Denison Ross’s chapter in ‘ Travel 
and Travellers of the Middle Ages,’ ed. by 
| A. P. Newton, 1926. All the documents are 
printed by Fr. Zarncke, in ‘ Der Priester 
Johannes’ in Abhandlungen d. phil-hist. 
Klasse d. Sachs. Gesellschaft d. Wissenschaf- 
ten, VII (1879) and VIII (1883). See also 
G. Oppert, ‘ Der Presbyter Johannes in Sage 
u. Geschichte,’ Berlin, 2nd ed. 1870, and 
Baring-Gould, ‘Curious Myths of the Mid- 
| dle Ages,’ Ch. II. 

The stories about Prester John, the legen- 
dary Christian priest-king who ruled over 
vast dominions in the East, began to take 
shape in the twelfth century and held the 
imagination of Europe for some five cen- 
turies. Our main source of information is 
the famous letter which began to be circu- 
lated in Europe about 1165, but before deal- 
ing with this there are other documents to 
be considered. 

The earliest reference to Prester John in 
Western literature occurs in the Chronicle of 
Otto of Freising who states that when he was 
at the papal court in 1145 he met the bishop 
of Gabala (Jibal in Syria) after the fall of 
Edessa in 1144. The bishop had come to 
Italy on a visit to the Pope with the object 
of rousing the princes of the West to an- 
| other crusade. The bishop told of a certain 
John, king and priest, a Christian but a 
Nestorian, who had waged war against and 
defeated the kings (two brothers) of the 
Medes and Persians and captured Ecbatana, 
their capital. After the victory Presbyter 
John advanced to fight for the Church at 
Jerusalem, but was stopped at the Tigris and 
was forced to return home. Presbyter John 
was said to be descended from the Magi and 
to be so wealthy that he used a sceptre of 
solid emerald. 

Somewhat earlier, in 1122, there is the 
story of the appearance in Rome of an orien- 
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tal ecclesiastic, styled in one account, “ John, 
Patriarch of the Indians,” and in another 
“an archbishop of India.” This personage 
related wonderful stories of the shrine of St. 
Thomas in India and of the miracles wrought 
there, including the distribution of the 
sacramental wafer by the saint’s hand, a sub- 
ject to which I shall return later. This story 
js supported by two documents, both appar- 
ently independent of each other, one a letter 
from Odo of Rheims, Abbot of St. Remy, 
1118-1151, the other an anonymous tract, 
‘De Adventu Patriarchae Indorum,’ also of 
the twelfth century. As the stories about St. 
Thomas became later associated with Prester 
John it may be useful to give a summary of 
the longer document, ‘ De Adventu.’ 

This document relates that in the fourth 
year of Pope Calixtus II (1122) Patriarch 
John of the Indians arrived in Rome and 
through an interpreter recounted the story of 
a stupendous miracle performed at the shrine 
of the Apostle St. Thomas. The city over 
which the Patriarch ruled was called Hulna, 
the head and mistress of India. Its circuit 
was a four days’ journey and its walls were 
so large that two Roman carts could peram- 
bulate them side by side, while their height 
was such that the towers of Rome seemed 
small by comparison. The river Physon, one 
of the rivers of Paradise, flowed through the 
centre, casting forth precious stones and gold 
which enriched the whole of India. The 
inhabitants were Christians. No _ infidel 
could dwell there; he either came to his 
senses or died. The shrine of St. Thomas 
was built outside the city on a high moun- 
tain, enclosed on every side by a deep lake 
and was only accessible to the faithful once 
a year on the Apostle’s feast day. For eight 
days before and after the festival the waters 
receded and the people approached on dry 
land. The shrine which contained the body 
of the saint was adorned with precious 
stones. The body was uncorrupted and un- 
changed and stood erect as in life. Before it 
was a golden lamp which could not be extin- 
guished and burnt from year to year without 
being replenished. The lamp contained bal- 
sam which cured the sick and performed 
Many miracles. On the feast day the Pat- 
riarch, attended by bishops, opened the shrine 
and placed the holy body in a pontifical 
chair close to the altar. The body remained 
asin life. The face was ruddy, having long 
ted hair hanging down to the shoulders, a 





red beard, curly but not long, and the clothes 
were as fresh as when they were first put on. 
When the time came for receiving the 
eucharist the Patriarch carried the elements 
to the saint who received the wafers in his 
right hand, holding them in the palm and 
offering the host to the faithful. But if a 
heretic or anyone infected with sin drew 
near to communicate the Apostle withdrew 
his hand and closed it, whereupon the heretic 
or sinner either repented and in penitence 
received the sacrament or died. After the 
accomplishment of the sacred mysteries the 
holy body was replaced in the shrine, the 
clergy and people retired and the lake was 
again filled with water. The story of the 
administration of the sacrament by St. 
Thomas is reported by Gervase of Tilbury, 
Otia Imperialia Ill, xxvi. See also Gregory 
of Tours, Lib. Mirac. Cap. xxxii, and Vin- 
cent de Beauvais, Spec. Hist. ix, 66; also 
article in the Indian Antiquary, January and 
April 1903: ‘The connection of St. Thomas 
the Apostle with India,’ by W. R. Phillips. 
Before we come to the famous Letter there 
is one other document to be mentioned, a 
letter which can be dated 27 Sept. 1177 from 
Pope Alexander III addressed to John, the 
illustrious and magnificent King of the 
Indians. This letter was incorporated into 
several English chronicles, namely Benedict 
of Peterborough, Hovenden and Matthew 
Paris and it speaks of the report received 
from the Pope’s physician, Master Philip, 
that the monarch was anxious for instruction 
in Catholic discipline and that Master Philip 
would be dispatched to instruct him. There 
is no mention of Prester John in the authen- 
tic copies of the letter and nothing more is 
heard of Master Philip, but there can be little 
doubt that the Pope assumed that he was 
addressing the author of the famous letter. 
This letter began to be circulated about 
1165. It purports to be addressed by Prester 
John to the Emperor Manuel (who sent it to 
Barbarossa) and it sets forth in detail and 
with great extravagance the marvels of the 
Prester’s kingdom and the extent of his 
power and dominion. The Letter was widely 
distributed—Zarncke lists close on a hun- 
dred MSS., of which eight are in the B.M.— 
and Sir John Mandeville made the story 
even more popular. The Letter as printed 
by Zarncke shows traces of five interpola- 
tions of varying dates which he calls A, B, C, 
D and E (B before 1196; C the end of the 
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twelfth or the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, and D the thirteenth century). The 
Letter is translated by Denison Ross in 
‘Travel and Travellers of the Middle Ages,’ 
1926, but without the interpolations, which 
is a pity, as they show the development of 
the legend and provide evidence, if evidence 
is required, of the growing demand for won- 
ders and marvels. The idea of an Eastern 
potentate extending his dominion over the 
three Indias to the sun-rising and back 
again to the Tower of Babel, who was fabu- 
lously rich, as well as endowed with mira- 
culous powers, was quite irresistible. It filled 
the early maps with monsters and _ fables, 
gave a new impetus to geographical discov- 
ery, and, with the Alexander Romances, pro- 
vided material for story-tellers which lasted 
for centuries. In the fifteenth century when 
John II of Portugal was enquiring regard- 
ing access to India his first object was to 
open communications with Prester John who 
was then believed to be established in Africa. 
The news of a Christian soldier who was 
ready to come to the help of the crusaders 
also brought fresh hope to a despondent 
Europe, then thoroughly alarmed at the 
increasing power of the infidel. 

A great deal of ingenuity has been ex- 
pended in an attempt to identify Prester John 
with this or that Eastern ruler, but the title, 
like Pharaoh or Sultan, was a general one 
and the Prester of the Letter was a creature 
of the imagination, a descendant of the 
Three Wise Men, and to call him Gur Khan 
or Gor Khan, or even John Orbelian, is to 
destroy half the romance. Moreover, these 
individuals, being human, reached their 
allotted span and died, whereas Prester John 
contrived to live for centuries. It is. clear 
however that at the end of the thirteenth or 
the beginning of the fourteenth century the 
Asiatic legend died away and Prester John 
was transferred with all his marvels to 
Ethiopia. This gave rise to a number of 
interesting speculations, among others, as to 
whether he was black or white. Sir Thomas 
Browne (‘ Vulgar Errors,’ ch. x, Bk. vi), 
basing his conclusions on Maginus and other 
writers, was of opinion that Prester John had 
not descended into the hue of his country, 
but remained a Mulatto, that is, of a mon- 





grel complexion. How are the mighty 
fallen! 
MALCOLM LETTSs. 
(To be continued.) 





GEORGE MACDONALD AND 
HENRY MORE, 


T may at first seem incongruous to asso- 

ciate the names of MacDonald, didactic 

and sentimental nineteenth-century mystic, 

and of More, seventeenth-century Cambridge 

Platonist. These writers, however, shared 

certain characteristics, ideas, and even narra- 
tives. 

i, 


Among the apparition stories in More's 
‘An Antidote against Atheism’ (Book III, 
chaps. 2-13) which are intended to establish 
the proposition, “ No Spirit, no God,” are 
two drawn from Giovanni Francesco Pico 
della Mirandola’s Strix, sive de ludificatione 
Daemonum dialogi tres (Strassburg, 1612)— 
or, rather, from Martin Weinrich’s preface. 
These tales later became a part of MacDon- 
ald’s ‘The Cruel Painter,’ a long parable 
which appeared in the first edition of his 
“Adela Cathcart’ (1864) and was reprinted 
in ‘ Works of Fancy and Imagination’ (187! 
—and reissues). 

In ‘ The Cruel Painter,’ to be very concise, 
Karl von Wolkenlicht, a student at the Uni- 
versity of Prague in 159—, entered the home 
of Teufelsbiirst, sadistic painter of human 
suffering, as apprentice-pupil in order to be 
near his master’s beautiful daughter, Lilith. 
During a vampire scare in the city, Karl had 
a cataleptic seizure and was thought dead by 
Teufelsbiirst. And when he awoke, Karl 
himself was generally mistaken for a vam- 
pire. Fright somehow humanised Teufels- 
biirst, who allowed Karl to marry Lilith. 

The translation in More’s ‘ Antidote’ 
makes no use of the word vampire, nor are 
the Breslau shoemaker and the citizen of 
Pentsch in Weinrich’s preface characteristic 
vampires in all their haunting activity. 
According to the ‘Oxford English Diction- 
ary,’ vampire did not enter the language until 
about eighty years after the publication of 
the ‘ Antidote.’ Interest in the subject led to 
a specialisation of the vampire’s routine and 
to an elimination of extraneous racketing 
ghost pranks. Thus MacDonald adds ex- 
planatory matter to the earlier narratives in 
order to give some point to the fumbling 
nuisance raids of his malevolent spectres. 
This matter may have been drawn from the 


| Introduction to John William Polidori’s 
| anonymous ‘ The. Vampyre’ of 1819. 


The following are the passages from 
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More’s ‘ Antidote,’ 2nd edn. corrected and 
enlarged (London, 1655), pp. 208 (misnum- 
bered 209) to 226, which MacDonald closely 
followed in his vampire scare episodes.! 
Italicised words were borrowed without 
change by the Scottish writer; partly italic- 
jsed words appear in ‘ The Cruel Painter ’ in 
another tense or number; unitalicised words 
were paraphrased by MacDonald. Most of 
the rewording constitutes an improvement, 
but changes of concrete phrases to pompous 
equivalents (“exceeding heavy” and “so 
intolerable a load” to “a quite super- 
natural ponderosity”; “unwilling to be 
burnt” to “its incombustibleness ”) hardly 
justify themselves. MacDonald’s use of 
quotation marks in three brief passages 
would seem a conventional device to lend 
antique atmosphere and realism to a tale if 
the discovery of the seventeenth-century 
source did not give the marks another mean- 
ing. Where MacDonald’s invention flagged, 
he turned to the Cambridge Platonist for 
help. Ironically enough, his indebtedness 
may be expressed by lines in ‘A Book of 
Strife in the form of The Diary of an Old 
Soul,’ 8 June, whose capitalisation invites our 
intentional misinterpretation: 

... Let fail me every spark 

Of further vision on my pathway rough, 

I have seen—and trust the unseen perfect More. 


Chap. VIII. A memorable story of a Shoo- 
maker, Citizen of Breslaw in Silesia who 
cut his own throat, Anno 1591. 


... A certain Shoomaker in one of the chief 
Towns of Silesia in the year 1/5917. Septemb. 
20.... cut his own throat with his Shoomakers 
knife. The Family to cover the foulness of the 
fact... gave out, that he died of an Apoplexie, 
declined all visits of friends and neighbour§, in the 
mean time got him washed and laid linnens so 
handsomely about him, that even they that saw 
him afterwards... had not the least suspicion 
but that he did dye of that disease, and so he had 
honest burial... Six weeks had not past but so 
strong a rumour broke out that he . .. had laid 
violent hands upon himself... To the astonish- 
ment of the Inhabitants of the place, there appears 
@ Spectrum in the exact shape of the deceased. . . 
hose that were asleep it terrified with horrible 
visions, those that were waking it would strike, 
pull, or press, lying heavy upon them like an 
Ephialtes, so that there were perpetuall complaints 
-.+ through the whole Town. . . He had lain in 
the ground neer eight moneths, viz. from Sept. 22. 
1591. to April 18. 1592. when he was digged up, 








1*The Cruel Painter and Other Stories,’ Vol. X 
of ‘Works of Fancy and Imagination,’ new edn. 
(London, 1905). pp. 34-42 and 59-61. 








which was in the presence of the Magistracy of 
the Town, his body was found entire... They 
after attempted to appease [‘* these unquiet stirs ”’] 
by burying the corps under the Gallows, but in 
vain... Wherefore the seventh of May, he was 
again digged up, and it was observable that he 
was grown more sensibly fleshy since his last in- 
terment. To be short, they cut off the Head, 
Arms and Legs of the corps, and opening his back 
took out his heart, which was as fresh and intire 
as in a calf new kill’d. These together with his 
body they put on a pile of wood and burnt them 
to Ashes . .. after which the Spectrum was never 
seen more. [G.M. uses quotation marks around 
the last eight words]. . . 


Chap. IX. Another very memorable Story 
of Johannes Cuntius a Citizen of Pentsch 
in Silesia. 


, The things were done . .. as I conceive, 
some while after what has been above related... . 
Johannes Cuntius a Citizen of Pentsch in Silesia. 
neer sixty years of age, and one of the Aldermen 
of the Town, very fair in his carriage, and un- 
blamable... kept five lusty Geldings in his 
Stable, one whereof. . . his shoe being loose .. . his 
Master with a Servant busied themselves to take 
up his leg to look on his hoof, the horse being mad 
and metalsom strook them both down, but Cuntius 
received the greatest share of the blow. . . He had 
grown beyond all expectation rich... He gave 
up the Ghost about the third hour of the night, 
at what time a black Cat opening the casement 
with her nails... ran to his bed, and did*so 
violently scratch his face, and the bolster, as if she 
endevoured by force to remove him out of the 
place where he lay. But the Cat afterwards sud- 
denly was gone, and she was no sooner gone, but 
he breathed his last [G. M. uses quotation marks 
around all this passage except “‘ a black Cat ’’] No 
sooner Cuntius was dead but a great Tempest arose, 
which raged most at his very Funeral, there being 
such impetuous storms of wind with snow, that it 
made mens bodies quake and their teeth chatter 
in their heads [G. M. uses quotation marks around 
the last twelve words]. But so soon as he was in- 
terred, of a sudden all was calm. He had not been 
dead a day or two but several rumours were spread 
in the town of a Spiritus incubus or Ephialtes in 
the shape of Cuntius, that would have forced a 
woman. .. The watchmen of the Town also 
affirmed that they heard every night great stirs in 
Cuntius his house, the fallings and throwings of 
things about. and that they did see the gates stand 
wide open betimes in the mornings, though they 
were never so diligently shut o’re night. That his 
horses were very unquiet in the stable, as if they 
kicked and bit one another. besides unusual bark- 
ings and howlings of Dogs all over the Town... A 
Maid-servant . . . heard . the noise and tramp- 
lings of one riding about the house who at last ran 
against the walls with that violence. that the whole 
house shaked again. as if it would fall, and the 
windows were all fill’d with flashings of light. The 
Master of the house being informed of it, went 
out of doors in the morning to see what the matter 
was, and he beheld in the snow the impressiors 
of strange feet, such as were like neither Horses, 
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nor Cows, nor Hogs, nor any Creature that he 
knew... On another time about Evening, when 
this Theologer was sitting with his wife . . . a most 
grievous stink . . . encreased and became above all 
measure pestilently noysom... Out steps the 
Spectre from the wall, and creeping to his bed-side 
breathes upon him an exceeding cold breath of so 
intolerable stinking and malignant a sent, as is 
beyond all imagination and expression... If we 
should go back and recouvat what we have omitted, 
it would exceed the number of what we have al- 
ready recounted . . . turning the milk into blood: 
His pulling up posts deep set in the ground. . . His 
strangling of old men: His holding fast the Cradles 
of Children, or taking them out of them: His fre- 
quent endevouring to force women... His 
catching up Dogs in the streets, and knocking their 
brains against the ground. .. His attempting to 
ravish another, who excusing her self and saying, 
My Cuntius thou seest how old, wrinkkled and de- 
formed I am, and how unfit for those kinds of 
sports, he suddenly set up a loud laughter and 
vanished [cf. G. M.’s “ old servant’ who “ had 
some nightmare experiences of her own that she 
was proud to add to the stock of horrors ’’]. . . His 
grave-stone was turned of one side, shelving, and 
there were several holes in the earth about the big- 
ness of mous-holes that went down to his very 
coffin, which how ever they were filled up with 
earth and all made plain over night, yet they would 
be sure to be laid open the next morning. .. To 

short .. . they dig up Cuntius his body. . . His 
skin was tender and florid... His eyes also of 
themselves would be one time open and another 
time shut; they opened a vein in his leg, and the 
blood sprang out as fresh as in the living... And 
yet Cuntius his body had lien in the grave from 
Feb. 8 to July 20. which is almost half a year... 
Wherefore there were Masons provided to make 
a hole in the wall near the Altar to get his body 
through, which being pulled at with a rope, it was 
so exceeding heavy that the rope brake, and they 
could scarce stir him. But when they had pull’d 
him through, and gotten him on a Cart without, 
which Cuntius his horse that struck him (which was 
a lusty bodied Jade) was to draw, yet it put him 
to it so, that he was ready to fall down ever and 
anon, and was quite out of breath with striving 
to draw so intolerable a load. .. His body, when 
it was brought to the fire, proved as unwilling to 
be burnt as before to be drawn, so that the Execu- 
tioner was fain with hooks to pull him out, and 
cut him into pieces to make him burn. .. But at 
last, not without the expence of two hundred and 
sixteen great billets, all was turned.into ashes. . . 


“The Cruel Painter’ is a pieced-together 
narrative, combining seventeenth-century 
stories of crude, semi-vampirish, wide scale 
haunting with Romantic conceptions of love- 
vampirism, with a humorous-sensational 
treatment of the supernatural, and lastly with 
a parable of the purging of inhumanity, un- 
belief, and materialism from father and 
daughter. A reader passes from one level 
to another without much preparation—from 
realistic, early, and unconscious to fantastic, 









late, and conscious grotesquerie (com 
E. T. A. Hoffman’s tales and Scott’s ‘ The 
Doom of Devorgoil’), and from whimsical 
sentiment to diffused Biblical parable. [p- 
asmuch as such elements could hardly fuse, 
the mixture is not particularly artistic or 
effective.2 
Il. 


Certain passages in the poetry and prose 
of these writers might—with a slight adjust. 
ment of the diction to correspond with the 
idiom of a different century—be inter- 
changed. These lines from Henry More's 
‘Psychozoia, Or, The Life of the Soul, are 
in the Scotsman’s vein: 


No Magick can him hurt; his portion 

Is not divided Nature; he doth dwell 

In light, in holy love, in union; 

Not fast to this or that,eBut free communion, 


To this may be added a stanza from 
“ Cupid’s Conflict ”: 
Then all the works of God with close embrace 
I dearly hug in my enlarged arms, 
All the hid paths of heavenly Love I trace 
And boldly listen to his secret charms. 
Then clearly view I where true light doth rise, 
And where eternall Night low-pressed lies.3 


MacDonald’s *A Book of Strife’ (1880) 
plays on similar themes: 


That thou art nowhere to be found, agree 
Wise men, whose eyes are but for surfaces; 
Men with eyes opened by the second birth, 
To whom the seen, husk of the unseen is, 
Descry thee soul of everything on earth. 
Who know thy ends, thy means and motions see; 
Eyes made for glory soon discover thee. 
(February 6). 
From no dark came I. but the depths of light; 
From the sun-heart I came, of love a spark. 
(March 16). 
Then shall I rest within thy holy Vast, 
One with the bliss of the eternal mind; 
And all creation rise in me created new. 
(December 9). 
Prose, too, knits the two men_ together. 
One might think that the Scottish novelist’s 
divine innocents, or fools in Christ, like simi- 
lar characters in Dostoevski, Hauptmann, 
and Channing Pollock, had taken More's 
: Antidote,’ Book I, chap. 7, to heart. Sir 
Gibbie Galbraith, for one, acts as if he had. 
__ The mind of man being not unfurnish’d of f In- 


2 Cf. George Saintsbury’s discussion of the in- 
fluence of English Caroline poetry and of the Ger- 
man romantic schooh on MacDonald in ‘Camr 
bridge History of English Literature,’ XIII (1922), 
192 (Chap. 6, ‘* Lesser Poets.”’) 

3 More ‘Philosophicall Poems’ (Cambridge, 
1647), pp. 19, 303. 
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nate Truth, that we are with confidence to attend 
to her naturall and unprejudic’d Dictates and Sug- 

ions... I demand of any man, why... he 
will be still so squeamish or timorous, as to be 
afraid to close with his own faculties, and receive 
the Naturall Emanations of his own mind, as faith- 
full Guides. (Sir Gibbie, pp. 25-6). 

But at this point a distinction will be salu- 
tary. Sir Gibbie, that human-only touch- 
stone applied to both the simple and the 
worldly, “a sort of angel” with a “ strange, 
other-world voice,” follows the promptings 
of his heart more than those of his mind. 
Here the ways of MacDonald and of More 
begin to diverge. More would probably 
have classed MacDonald with the enthu- 
siasts and dangerous latitudinarians whom 
he attacked in ‘ Enthusiasmus Triumphatus ’; 
in fact, the Scotsman’s Lilith—if written 
three centuries earlier—might have fur- 
nished illustrative matter for Section 59, ‘ Of 
the remote Notions, mysterious Stile, and 
moving Eloquence of Enthusiasts.” —_Cer- 
tainly, More would have deplored the in- 
fluence of BOhme on MacDonald, for it was 
More who opposed the mystical shoemaker 
in ‘ Philosophiae Teutonicae Censura ’ (1670) 
and in sections of the earlier “ Mastix his 
letter to a private Friend.” After pointing 
out that neither reason nor imagination is an 
infallible guide, More proceeds in the latter 
work : : 

Jacob Behmen, 1 conceive, is to be reckoned in 
the number of those whose Imaginative facultie has 
the preheminence above the Rationall ... his 
imagination being very busie about divine things, 
he could not without a miracle fail of becoming 
an Enthusiast, and of receiving divine truths upon 
the account of the strength and vigour of his 
Phansie.4 f 

In sufficiently marked contrast, MacDon- 
ald writes in ‘ Paul Faber, Surgeon’: “ It is 
God who gives thee thy mirror of imagina- 
lion, and if thou keep it clean, it will give 
thee back no shadow but of the truth.”® 

Both writers rebelled against parental 
Calvinism and yet developed into fervent 
and original theologians. They were college 





‘More ‘Enthusiasmus Triumphatus* (London, 
1656), p. 205. Cf. ‘The Theology of Modern 
Literature’ (Edinburgh,. 1899), pp. 313, 316, in which 

Law Wilson protests against the consequences 
of MacDonald’s doctrine, “ that every man is his 
Own oracle” and “ that human consciousness is 
ety revelation of God which has been given 


5 Quoted by Greville MacDonald, ‘George Mac- 


pond and his Wife, 2d. edn. (London, 1924), p. 





men, teachers, clergymen; their interest in 
science was great; they were puzzlingly 
saintly and visionary to their contemporaries 
and enjoyed an oracular prestige. Both ex- 
ceeded the Biblical life span and were persis- 
tent in their charities. But one does not find 
More as unfortunate in his congregation as 
was MacDonald, who resigned his sole min- 
isterial charge because his hearers were dis- 
satisfied with his lack of conventional doc- 
trine;° then the Scotsman, as a layman, 
preached in a rented room to working men 
and in chapels to nonconformists. Although 
MacDonald became, under the influence of 
F. D. Maurice, a lay member of the Church 
of England, his dissent and his low church 
proclivities differentiate him from More, 
who refused several offers of preferment in 
the Church. There is as well a contrast in 
their range of experience. More led a con- 
templative life at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, whereas MacDonald saw something 
of the world and raised a sizable family 
before settling down as a Scottish Tolstoy. 

More and MacDonald were men of a 
large and complex growth. Any attempt to 
straitjacket them into categories meets with 
awkward denials. If we foolishly charac- 
terize them as credulous, we soon find More 
objecting to the magical studies of Thomas 
Vaughan and we discover MacDonald, in 
‘Uncle Cornelius His Story,’ rejecting spirit- 
ualists as “ prophets of a pauperised, work- 
house immortality.” Some years before he 
p'iblished his attack on Descartes, ‘ Enchiri- 
dion Metaphysicum,’ More might have been 
called a Cartesian, but he was a Cartesian 
who experienced tranced raptures (“ Insom- 
nium Philosophicum”’). Despite their inner 
diversities and their differences from each 
other, More and MacDonald were one in 
their opposition to the Shadow (the latter’s 
symbol)—that materialism, whether Hobbes- 
ian or Victorian, which banishes higher 
truth; in their objection to dogmatism, 
whether Puritan or Congregationalist; and in 
their pursuit of spiritual values. 

COLEMAN O. PARSONS. 

College of the City of New York. 

6 “* We are far too anxious to be definite and to 
have finished, well-polished, sharp-edged systems— 
forgetting that the more perfect a theory about the 
infinite, the surer it is to be wrong.” G. M.’s letter 
to his father, April 15, 1851, ‘George MacDonald 
and his Wife,’ p. 155. Cf. the argument to sec 22 
of More’s “* Mastix”’: ‘* The Christian life is farre 
to be preferred before conformity of Opinions.” 
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EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 
DRAMA. 


(See ante p. 156.) 


Lacy, Michael Rophino: 
‘Fra Diavolo’ (L.), Miller, 1833. 
Lacy, Thomas Hailes: 
‘The Jewess; or, The Council of Con- 
stance,’ Lacy. 
And John W. Bridgeman: 
‘The Black Doctor . . . translated by J. W. 
Bridgeman, and adapted by T. H. Lacy,’ 


Lacy. [Nicoll lists under translator 
only. | 
LATHOM, Francis: 
‘Curiosity . . . From the French’ [of 


Mme. Genlis} (L.), Hurst [1801]. 
LEMON, Mark: 
‘Hearts Are Trumps,’ Acting Nat. Drama. 
‘Lost and Won’ (L.), Pattie [n.d.]. 
* The Loving Woman,’ Acting Nat. Drama. 
“The Pacha’s Bridal, Duncombe, 23. 
[Mentioned by Nicoll]. 
‘The Sempstress’ (L.), Barth [n.d.]. 
‘The Three Secrets’ (L.), Pattie [n.d.]. 
And John Brougham: 
‘The Demon Gift’ (L.), Pattie [n.d.]. 
Lewis, Matthew Gregory: 
‘Rich and Poor’ (L.), Chapple, 1814 [dis]. 
‘Rugantino,’ 2nd ed. (L.), Hughes, 1806. 
MACFARREN, George: 
‘My Old Woman,’ Cumberland Minor, v. 
8 


MACLAREN, Archibald: 
‘The Ways of London; or, Honesty the 


Best Policy’ (L.). Author, 1812. 
[Nicoll records title as ‘The Tricks of 
London.’} 


MaTHeEws, Charles: 
*The Humpbacked Lover,’ Cumberland. 
MayHeEw, Henry: 
er Wandering Minstrel’ (L.), Miller, 
4. 
MILDENHALL, Thomas: 
‘The Governor's Wife’ (L.), Barth [n.d.]. 
MILLINGEN, John Gideon: 
‘The King’s Fool’ (L.), Miller, 1833. 
‘Ladies at Home’ (L.), Chapple, 1819. 
MILMAN, Henry Hart: 
—— Sth and 7th eds. (L.), Murray, 
818. 
MILNER, Henry M.: 
‘The Fair Maid of Perth; or, The Battle 
of the Inch,’ Lacy. 
“Gustavus the Third; or, The Masked 
Ball,’ Duncombe. 





* Masaniello * (L.), Lowndes | 1824]. 
‘Twelve Precisely ’ (L.), Lowndes, 1821, 





| MONCRIEFF, William Thomas: 


‘Adventures of a Ventriloquist; or, The 
Rogueries of Nicholas,’ in ‘ Memoirs 
... Of Monsieur Alexandre’ (L), 
Lowndes, 1822. 

“The Beggar of Cripplegate’ (L.), Rich- 
ardson | 1832?]. 

‘One Fault; or, A Husband’s Honour’ 
{from Scribe], Lacy. 

‘The Secret; or, Natural Magic’ (L), 
Moncrieff, 1825. 

Morton, Edward: 

‘The Eton Boy,’ French. 

‘The Windmill,’ Lacy. [Nicoll lists these 
plays under Thomas Morton, Jun.; title 
pages read Edward, and attribute to him 
* The River God,’ anonymous in Nicoll.] 

Morton, John Maddison: 

‘Brother Ben’ (L.), Pattie [n.d.]. 

‘The Trumpeter’s Wedding,’ Duncombe. 
Morton, Thomas: 

‘Airs... in The Blind Girl, 2nd ed. (L,), 
Longman, 1801. 

‘Speed the Plough,’ 11th ed. (L.), Long- 
man, 1811. 

MortTon, Thomas, Jun.: 

‘Another Glass,’ Duncombe. 
as ‘The Drunkard’s Glass ’}. 

Moser, Joseph: 

‘ British Loyalty; or, Long Live the King’ 

(L.), Gold, 1809. 
Murray, William Henry: 

‘George Heriot,’ Edin., Anderson, 1823. 

“No! An Interlude from the French, 
Edin., Anderson, 1829. 

Oxserry, William Henry: 

‘The Conscript’ (L.), Pattie [n.d_]. 

‘The Pacha’s Pets; or, The Bear and the 
Monkey!’ Duncombe. 

And Mme. Laurent: 

‘The Truant Chief; or, The Provost of 
Paris, Duncombe. [Nicoll lists these 
two plays under Oxenford.] 

OXENFORD, John: 

* My Fellow Clerk ’ (L.), Miller, 1835. 

‘No Followers’ (L.), Strange, 1837. 

‘The Rape of the Lock’ (L.), Strange 
[1837? ]. 

Parry, John: : 
‘Helpless Animals; or, Bachelor’s Fare 
(L.), Lowndes, 1819. : 

‘High Notions’ (L.), White, 1819. { Nicoll 
lists under Thomas Parry. ] 

PaRRY, Thomas: 


[Produced 
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‘The Harvest Home,’ Acting Nat. Drama, 

v. 123; French. 
Peake, Richard Brinsley : 

‘A Box of Mischief... Altered by T. H. 
Lacy’ [from Peake’s ‘In the Wrong 
Box,’ 1834], in ‘Comic Dramas’ (L.), 
[1866], Pt. IV. 

‘The Devil on Two Sticks,’ Dicks, 734. 
{Anonymous in Nicoll. | 

PLANCHE, James Robinson: 

‘Songs .. . in The Burletta of Errors. . . 
Altered from Dryden’s ‘ Amphitryon’ 
(L.), Lowndes [1820]. 

‘The Fair One With the Golden Locks’ 
(L.), Fairbrother, 1844. 

‘Songs .. . in Giovanni the Vampire! ! !’ 
(L.), Lowndes, 1821. 

‘Rodolph the Wolf’ (L.), Lowndes, 1819. 

‘The White Cat’ (L.), Fairbrother [1842?)]. 

Pocock, Isaac: 

‘The Libertine,’ 2nd ed. (L.), Miller, 1817. 

‘Montrose,’ Edin., Anderson, 1823 | bis). 

‘Rob Roy,’ Edin., Huie, 1823. 

PooLe, John: 

‘Hamlet Travestie, 6th ed. (L.), Miller, 
1816; another 6th ed. (L.), Sherwood, 
1817. 

‘Who's Who,’ 2nd ed. (L.), Whittingham, 
1816. 

RAYMOND, Richard John: 

‘The Castle of Paluzzi,’ 2nd ed. (L.), Sams, 
1818. 

‘The Two Make a Pair ’ [from M. Duval]. 
(L.), Lowndes, 1827. [Title pages attri- 
bute to Raymond ‘The Irish Gentle- 
man’ and ‘ Peccadilloes.’ | 

RODWELL, George H.: 
‘The Chimney Piece’ (L.), Miller, 1833. 
SeLBy, Charles: 

‘Dissolving Views; or, Lights and Sha- 
dows of Life’ (L.), Barth [n.d.]. 

‘Robert Macaire,’ Duncombe. 

‘The Widow’s Victim,’ Duncombe. 

SERLE, Thomas James: 

* Master Clarke’ (L.), Johnson [n.d.]. 

— of Honour’ (L.), Strange, 

‘The Shadow on the Wall’ (L.), Strange 
[18352]. 

SmitH, Albert Richard: 

“The Cricket on the Hearth ’ (L.), Johnson 
[18457]. 

‘ Hop-o’-my-thumb; or, The Seven League 
Boots’ (L.), Brettell, 1846. 

[And James Kenney]: 
Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp’ (L.), 





Johnson, 1844. 
And John Oxenford: 
‘The Princess Fair Star’ (L.), Bath [n.d.]. 
SOANE, George: 
* Masaniello ’ (L.), Miller, 1825. 
STAFFORD, John Joseph: 
“My Uncle Toby’ (L.), Kidd [1834]. 
| Nicoll lists author as John S., Stafford. ] 
TAYLOR, T. F.: 
‘The Factory Strike’ (L.), Pattie [n.d.]. 
TAYLorR, Tom: 
* Diogenes and His Lantern,’ Lacy. 
‘Fair Rosamund’ (L.), Pattie [1838]. 
THACKERAY, Thomas James: 

‘Gustavus of Sweden; or, The Masked 
Ball’ (L.), Wilkes, 1833. [See Milner, 
above. | 

WALKER, C. E.: 

*Rumfustian Innamorato; or, The Count 
of Quodlibet’ (L.), Miller, 1834. 

‘The Warlock of the Glen’ (L.), Lowndes, 
1820. 

Watts, Walter: 

= Irish Engagement’ (L.), Fairbrother 

n.d.]. 
WEBSTER, Benjamin: 

‘The Devil’s Violin,’ Acting Nat. Drama. 

* Highways and Byways’ (L.), Music Pub- 
lishing Co. [184—]. 

White, James: 
‘ The King of the Commons’ (L.) [18467]. 
WILKs, Thomas Egerton: 

‘The Brothers; or, The Wolf and the 

Lamb’ (L.), Strange [n.d.]. 


JAMES E. Tosin. 


AN UNASSIGNED DEFOE PAMPHLET 
IN THE DEFOE-CLARK 
CONTROVERSY. 


DANIEL Defoe in his ‘History of the 
Union ’ (1709)! accused the Rev. James 
Clark of preaching up insurrection against 
the Union in a sermon delivered at the Tron 
Church in Glasgow on 7 Nov. 1706. 
According to Defoe, “the sermon ended 
about eleven o’clock, and the people were so 
1 That Clark was familiar with at least a part of 
the contents of the ‘ History’ prior to its publica- 
tion is fairly evident. See the passage from ‘A 


reproof to Mr. Clark . . .’ (quoted elsewhere in 
this paper) in which Defoe is reported to have 
reprimanded Mrs. Anderson, for ‘“ prematurely 
delivering out” the sheets to the binder presumably 
in violation of Defoe’s orders. 
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inflamed before that by one o'clock the mob 
were gotten together, their drum was beat 
up in the back streets, and all the confusion 
we are now to speak of followed.”2 There 
were at least two replies to Defoe’s accusa- 
tions: ‘ A paper concerning Daniel De Foe’ 
(1708), supposedly written by a friend of 
Clark;5 and ‘ A just reprimand to Daniel De 
Foe’ (1709), written by Clark himself.4 In 
further support of Defoe’s charges, and in 
answer to the personal attacks on Defoe 
which appeared in the Clark pamphlets, the 
following pamphlets were written: (1) ‘An 
answer to a Paper concerning Mr. De Foe, 
against his History of the Union’ (1708); (2) 
‘A reproof to Mr. Clark and a brief vindica- 
tion of Mr. De Foe’ (1710);5 (3) ‘ Advertise- 
ment from Daniel De Foe to Mr. Clark’ 
(1710). Pamphlets 1 and 3 have long been 
ascribed to Defoe; and of 2, George Chal- 
mers wrote: “This professes to have been 
written by a friend of De Foe, but was prob- 
ably written by himself ’6—an assumption 
in which the present writer fully concurs. 

The following passage from Defoe’s ‘ Ad- 
vertisement from Daniel De Foe to Mr. 
Clark’ (1710) throws some light on the 
authorship of ‘A reproof to Mr. Clark. . .’ 
(1710): 


I had ijast post a printed paper sent me which 
somebody (I really know not who) has written in 
my vindication. I cannot but thank the author of 
that paper for the good will he has shown me, 
and for his concern for the truth which to me 
argues him an honest man, and had he left out 
that needless thing called praise? (which asking his 
pardon) the world always calls flattery, and I thank 


2 Daniel Dofoe, ‘History of the Union between 
England and Scotland’ (London, 1786), p. 63. 

3 George Chalmers, ‘ Collections on Scottish 
Printing,’ Nat. Lib. Scot., Adv. MS., 16. 2. 2. 

4 Ibid. 

_5 ‘A reproof to Mr. Clark and a brief vindica- 
tion of Mr. De Foe.’ Edinburgh. Printed and sold 
by John Moncur at the foot of the Bull’s Close 
apne the Tron. Anno, 1710. 

6 George Chalmers ‘Collections on Scottish 
Printing,’ Edin. Univ. Lib., Laing MSS., 11, 452. 
_ 1 The passage obviously referred to which appears 
in ‘A reproof to Mr. Clark...’ reads as follows: 

I add no more but what I have published to the 
world in resenting the unjust violence offered to 
the good name of that very worthy and well deserv- 
ing gertleman whose good reputation is directly 
levelled at by Mr. Clark, is to stop his going any 
more to known enemies, even to himself, and all 
of his character for invective, unchristian and 
opprobrious speeches, against Mr. De Foe whose 
writings make him famous, since in them is con- 
spicuously to be seen eminency of gifts, humility 
of spirit, elegancy of style, solidity of matter, height 


God I do not seek, nor can upon any terms accept 
from anybody, had this been left out I would have 
set my hand to the truth of everything in that 
paper. 
Defoe was here calling attention to a 
pamphlet in which Clark’s ‘A just repri- 
mand to Daniel Defoe’ (1709) had been 
fully answered. Indeed Defoe’s primary aim 
in writing ‘An advertisement from Daniel 
De Foe to Mr. Clark’ appears to have 
been to advertise the “ printed paper.” That 
this “ printed paper” was ‘A reproof to 
Mr. Clark...” we may be certain. It answers 
Defoe’s description perfectly: in it will be 
found both the highly flattering tribute to 
Defoe and a full and able refutation of the 
charges brought against him in ‘ A just repri- 
mand to Daniel De Foe.’ As far as I know 
the only pamphlet in which the above fea- 
tures appear is ‘ A reproof to Mr. Clark. . ” 
Defoe’s assertion that he was ignorant of 
the identity of the author of ‘A reproof to 
Mr. Clark. . 2” is not convincing. The fact 
that the printer of the pamphlet, John Mon- 
cur, was working in close collaboration with 
Defoe in 1710,8 and the further fact that the 
author of ‘ A reproof to Mr. Clark. . .” was 
intimately acquainted with Defoe’s business 
affairs in Scotland tend to weaken confidence 
in Defoe’s statement. One may well suspect 
that Defoe was writing with his tongue in his 
cheek when after thanking “the author of 
that paper for the good will he has shown 
me” he mildly rebuked him for inserting 
“that needless thing called praise.” And 
when it is considered that, taken together, 
the eulogy on Defoe in ‘ A reproof to Mr. 
Clark. . .” and its speedy repudiation by 
Defoe in ‘An advertisement from Daniel 
De Foe to Mr. Clark’ furnish a typical exam- 
ple of one of Defoe’s favourite journalistic 
practices, one is forced to suspect that the 
“‘ somebody (I really know not who)” was 
actually Daniel Defoe. Pa 
Stronger support for the Defoe attribution 
appears in the author’s highly plausible argu- 





of fancy, depth of judgement, clearness of appre- 
Saigon. ceunanh of reason, and ardent zeal for 
truth all sweetly met together, and truly (as well as 
piously ) improven for the maintenance of = 
religion, and that against powerful and _ bitte 
adversaries ; to rail on and reproach such a phoenix 
of this age, such a rare and precious gentleman, 
the envy and glory of his sex, is a sort of yo 
tion (not to cail it worse) o- none would ha 

thought Mr. Clark capable of. ae 








8 See my forthcoming paper, 
Northern Printers,’ PMLA. 
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ment, in his skilful use of circumstantial 
details and in his shrewd selection of wit- 
nesses to bolster up his argument, all of 
which features are characteristic of Defoe’s 
journalistic prose. Of considerable signifi- 
cance in this connection, too, are the facts 
dealing with Defoe’s business relations and 
activities in Scotland which only Defoe or 
some one closely associated with him would 
normally know about. And the manner in 
which this information is presented in the 
passage below strongly suggests that in this 
instance Defoe was acting as his own special 
advocate. 

And I can testify for him, that J am certainly 
informed that Mrs. Anderson, the printer, and Mr. 
Campbell, Mrs. Anderson’s corrector, owns that 
Mr. De Foe had ordered none of the sheets to 
be delivered out; but when the sheets were 
delivered out to the binder, the printer’s servant 
mistook and delivered the first sheet. 


Further I can assure the world that when Mr. 
Defoe found the mistake. he reprimanded the 
binder, complained to Mrs. Anderson of the breach 
of his orders and caused the mistaken sheets to be 
tom out of such books as were not delivered out 
of his hands. 

Again to reproach him for writing for bread in 
particular is a thing Mr. Clark should remember 
can no otherways be applied to Mr. De Foe, than 
itcan to Mr. Clark’s stipend; and I can avouch 
for Mr. De Foe that he has written several things 
in this place for the public service at his own 
expense, and by which he has been a considerable 
loser, merely at the request of honest men and to 
do ie and for this I can produce many witnesses 
in this very city, nor is he any gainer by his Review 
published here as is very well known to those who 
managed them for him. 


Further, the striking parallels between ‘ An 
answer to a Paper concerning Mr. Defoe 
against his History of the Union’ (long 
ascribed to Defoe) and ‘A reproof to Mr. 
Clark and a brief vindication of Mr. Defoe ’ 
furnish reasonably convincing proof of their 
common authorship. For it will be observed 
‘that the two pamphlets are identical in the 
following particulars: (1) the author claims 
to be one of Defoe’s Scottish friends; (2) the 
fact that Defoe was not in Scotland when 
Clark attacked him, and therefore was at a 
disadvantage in defending himself, is empha- 
sized; (3) Defoe sincerely and industriously 
atiempted to write an accurate History of 
the Union; (4) as a stranger working unsel- 
fishly in the best interests of Scotland, Defoe 
merited better treatment than that accorded 
to him by Clark. Here are passages from 
the two pamphlets centring around item 4. 








‘ An answer to a Paper concerning Daniel 
Defoe’: 


I am very sorry to see a stranger so treated among 
us in Scotland who, I think, on many occasions in 
his writing, very well deserved of this nation. 

‘A reproof to Mr. Clark and a brief vindi- 
cation of Mr. De Foe’: 

I could not see a stranger thus treated whom I at 
the same time see all honest men value, and who 
has upon all occasions both to his own loss and 
hazard done both honour and service to Scotland. 

The passages quoted above take on an 
added significance when it is recalled that 
Defoe on more than one occasion similarly 
complained of his treatment at the hands of 
Scottish opponents of the Union. 

Of the three known pamphlets written in 
defence of Defoe in the Defoe-Clark contro- 
versy two have been generally accepted as 
Defoe’s. And the evidence adduced would 
seem to indicate that the third, ‘ A reproof to 
Mr. Clark and a brief vindication of Mr. 
De Foe,’ was also written by Defoe. 

CHARLES EATON BURCH. 

Howard University, Washington, D.C. 


‘DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS’ AND 
THE WONDERFUL OLD QUARTO. 


WHEN Diana Warwick yielded to the 
pleas of friends and abandoned her 
plan of fleeing England and the aggrieved 
husband who fancied himself wronged, she 
did so against her own wishes. For she 
would willingly have traded the world’s 
opinion of her for freedom from the hated 
marriage yoke. No coward, she neverthe- 
less abhorred going about a mark for gos- 
sipers, attempting to act as if nothing were 
wrong. She realised that she might escape 
censure if she were willing to play the part 
of the “ popular innocent, who runs about 
with astonished eyes to find herself in so 
hunting a world,” but this she was unwilling 
to do. Indeed, she determined to show her- 
self as she was, confess that she had dis- 
dained certain of the world’s conventions, 
and become, if necessary, the first martyr of 
the modern woman’s cause. But though she 
was willing to accept the role, she felt un- 
masked, defenceless, naked. 
“* Wherever I go now in all weathers,” she 
exclaimed to herself, “I am_ perfectly 
naked!” And then, “remembering her 
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reading of a certain wonderful old quarto 
book in her father’s library, by an eccentric 
old Scottish nobleman, wherein the wearing 
of garments and sleeping in houses is 
accused as the cause of human degeneracy, 
she took a forced merry stand on her return 
to the primitive healthful state of man and 
woman, and affected scorn of our modern 
ways of dressing and thinking.”! 

The unidentified eccentric old Scottish 
nobleman was James Burnett, Lord Mon- 
boddo (1714-1799), lord of session in the 
Scottish courts for thirty-two years, and the 
wonderful old quarto was his ‘ Antient 
Metaphysics, published in six volumes at 
intervals between 1779 and 1799. Mon- 
boddo’s eccentricities, as students of the 
eighteenth century are aware, were both 
personal and intellectual. On his own estate, 
for example, he dressed in farmer’s attire,? 
in which Dr. Johnson, on the tour to the 
Hebrides, found him: and in his own court 
he sat not on the judges’ bench but down 
among the clerks. Eccentric dietary habits 
and his practice of taking “air baths” in- 
evitably subjected him to a certain amount 
of ridicule from his contemporaries. His 
intellectual eccentricities, which did nothing 
to lessen the ridicule, may be found in two 
books, ‘ Of the Origin and Progress of Lan- 
guage’ (published in six volumes between 
the years 1773 and 1792), where, among 
other things, it is argued that the orang 
outang is a man, and ‘ Antient Metaphysics,’ 
in which the primitive way of life is advo- 
cated as superior to the modern. Doubtless 
Diana, who was a woman of high intellectual 
attainments, may be presumed to have read 
all of ‘Antient Metaphysics’: at any rate 
she could hardly have read far in any of the 
volumes between three and six without en- 
countering Monboddo’s notions regarding 
the evils of clothes and houses. In a work 
that abounds in repetitions, no idea is 
repeated more frequently than this one. It 
recurs again and again and again. 

Monboddo’s belief in the superiority of 
primitive man over modern man is limited 

1 George Meredith, ‘Diana of the Crossways’ 
(London 1915), p. 120. 

2“ His lordship was dressed in a rustic suit and 
wore a little round hat He told us we now saw 
him as Farmer Burnett, and we should have his 
family dinner, a farmer’s dinner.” (Frederick A. 
Pottle and Charles H. Bennett, ‘ Boswell’s Journal 
4 . Tour to the Hebrides,’ New York 1936, p. 








to the physical: mentally he looks upon 
primitive man as little better than an animal, 
But while crediting modern man with intel. 
lectual development, he argues that civilised 
life is unnatural and that as each generation 
adds to the vices, diseases, and weaknesses 
produced by this unnatural life, the race will 
decline in strength, health, and longevity 
until it dies out.$ 

Prominent among the unnatural develop. 
ments of civilisation contributing to its 
demise are clothes and houses, which are 
particularly injurious because man’s natural 
element is air, which they shut out. But 
Monboddo concedes that clothes cannot be 
altogether dispensed with in _ organised 
society. About all that can be done is to 
adopt mitigating measures against their in- 
jurious effect, as he himself was careful to 
do. “Lord Monboddo,” records Boswell, 
whose father was an old friend of Mon- 
boddo’s “told me that he awaked every 
morning at four, and then for his health got 
up and walked in his room naked, with the 
window open, which he called taking an air 
bath; after which he went to bed again, and 
slept two hours more.”4 = To which Dr. 
Johnson, who seldom missed an opportunity 
to make a thrust at Monboddo, replied: “| 
suppose, Sir, there is no more in it than this, 
he awakes at four, and cannot sleep till he 
chills himself, and makes the warmth of the 
bed a grateful sensation.” 

Actually Monboddo derived the idea for 
the “air bath” from the ancient Greeks, 
who exercised themselves naked in the 
palaestra. He also derived his belief in 
bathing in cold water, anointing and rubbing 
himself, and taking physic periodically 
mainly from the Greeks. His dietary 
theories, however, came from his study of 
primitive man, which led him to conclude 
that man is carnivorous only by necessity. 
He regarded raw vegetables as man’s natural 
food and thought that the change in diet 
from vegetable to flesh had injured man 
even more than wearing clothes and living 
in houses. But most injurious of all were 
spirits and wine undiluted with water, which 


3. One of his primary purposes in_ writing 
‘ Antient Metaphysics, he says (III, Ixxx), is 0 
show that belief in the decline of the race until 
its final extinction is not inconsistent with belief 
in the goodness and wisdom of God. : 

4 Boswell, ‘Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hil 
(Oxford 1934), III, 168. 

5 Ibid. 
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he looked upon as little better than poison. 

Such a man may be thought too austere 
for society in the hearty days of George III, 
but not so. His practices were more liberal 
than his theories, and Boswell and Johnson 
dined on “admirable soup,” ham, peas, 
lamb, and moor-fowl (grouse) on the occa- 
sion of their visit to him and wanted nothing 
more. He was amiable and kind and is said 
to have loved the convivial society of his 
friends, whom he entertained at what he 
called “ learned suppers” once a fortnight 
during court sessions.© He was himself a 
man of much learning and a brilliant con- 
versationalist who might well have found a 
cordial welcome at the table of Diana War- 
wick. For did she not almost bankrupt 
herself giving convivial dinners in the inter- 
est of the undeserving Hon. Percy Dacier? 


C. L. CLINE. 
The University of Texas. 


THE GONDAL POEMS AND EMILY 
BRONTE.—In his Spirit of Man 
Bridges prints, as No. 134, the following: 


Tell me, tell me, smiling child, 

What the Past is like to thee. 

—An Autumn evening soft and mild 
With a wind that sighs mournfully. 


Tell me what is the Present hour. 

—A green and flowery spray, 

Where a young bird sits gathering its power 
To mount and fly away. 


And what is the Future, happy one ? 
—A sea beneath a cloudless sun: 

A mighty glorious dazzling sea 
Stretching into Infinity. 


The inspiring music’s thrilling sound, 
The glory of the festal day, 
The glittering splendor rising round, 
Have pass’d like all earth’s joys away. 


Forsaken by that lady fair 

She glides unheeding through them all ; 
Covering her brow to hide the tear 
That still, tho’ check’d, trembles to fall. 


She hurries through the outer hall, 
And up the stairs thro’ galleries dim, 
That murmur to the breezes’ call, 
The night-winds’ lonely vesper-hymn. 


Bridges has the following note: 


This poem _is thus given in ‘The Complete 
Poems of Emily Bronté,’ Hodder and Stoughton, 
1910, p. 92, where it is printed with wrong punctua- 
tion and without a division between the two parts. 
In ‘The Bronté Poems,’ Smith, Elder, 1915, the 
second part is judged not to belong to the first. I 





6 *D.N.B.’ 





failed in my enquiries for external evidence: but 
am unwilling to discard so beautiful a sequel: 
for, as I read it, the second half poetically supplies 
the stimulus needed to arouse the child’s divination : 
and shows the reaction on herself, when its full 
meaning dawns on her consciousness. 

These two fragments, with two others, are 
written on the same sheet and separated by 
a line. The sheet is dated 12 July 1836, and 
is the earliest dated MS. .of Emily Bronté 
(‘The Complete Poems of Emily Jane 
Bronté,’ edited by C. W. Hatfield, 1941, pp. 
29-30). 

Both Miss Ratchford and myself take 
these fragments to be the beginning of the 
story of Queen Augusta (A. G. A.), the chief 
heroine of the Gondal poems. Miss Ratch- 
ford says: “‘ Her early years are happy (Tell 
me, tell me, smiling child). Sudden misfor- 
tune clouds her life (The inspiring music’s 
ihrilling sound). This is the same inter- 
pretation as that of Bridges. 

I am rather inclined to connect them with 
the previous fragment, in which someone 
prophesies to a lady the fate of her first-born 
child, a girl. This will be indicated by the 
weather of that day. If it is warm and misty 
the child will have a placid life. If it rains 
the child will have sorrow. If it is clear and 
windy her career will be glorious. I should 
suggest that the lady in the last fragment 
(The inspiring music’s thrilling sound) is the 
mother of Augusta, who is overcome with 
grief when the bright day turns to storm, 
because of the ill-omen to her child. I 
should also suggest that these fragments were 
intended as parts of a long poem on 
Augusta’s childhood, which was never com- 
pleted. 

M. H. Dopps. 


_ THE HOME OF THE BEAN AND THE 
COD.”—J. C. Bossidy (1860-1928) is in 
Bartlett’s ‘Fam. Q.’ as “ Toast, Midwinter 
Dinner, Holy Cross Alumni (1910).” But 
this is noted as “Patterned on the toast 
given at the 25th anniversary dinner of the 
Harvard Class of 1880, by a Western man” 
(was this Bushnell?): 
(a) Here’s to old Massachusetts, 
hé home of the sacred cod 
Where the Adamses vote for Douglas, 
And the Cabots walk with God. 
Hoyt’s Dictionary gives S. C. Bushnell as 
the author, and the occasion as “ the Har- 
vard Alumni Dinner, Waterbury ” (no date; 
qy. 1880). The text is given as: 
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(6) I am from Massachusetts, 
The land of the sacred cod, 
Where the Adamses snub the Abbotts 
And the Cabots. walk with God. 
And then follows “ another rendering (? by 
Bossidy) of S. C. B.’s toast”: 
(c) I come from good old Boston, 
The home of the bean and the cod, 
Where Cabots speak only to Lowells, 
And the Lowells speak only to God. 
The insertions in brackets above are mine, 
and the sequence suggested is: 
(a or b) Bushnell 1880; (c) Bossidy 1910. 
Of course, the weak link in this argument 
is the ascription of c to Bossidy. Hoyt may 
mean that the 1880 toast (Bushnell’s) was c 
if it wasn’t b. 
D. Q. 


APOCOPE IN AMERICAN ENGLISH.— 
There are words in standard English 
that have been “ decaudated,” that is, have 
dropped the end-parts; for example, mob, 
from mobile vulgus; taxi from taxicab; cab 
from cabriolet. In college circles one hears 
math, trig, home ec, gym, psych, and even 
lit. The American loves such verbal econo- 
mies, in spite of the stock criticism of Eng- 
lish, that it has too many monosyllables. The 
purpose of this note is to present a handful 
of examples, chiefly from journalese, to 
show how newspaper men foster this habit. 

1. Fix me up a shot of that bourbon and 
some bicarb (bicarbonate of soda).—Satur- 
day Evening Post. 

2. New Dealers who participated in the 
State Confab (confabulation) were. . — 
Asheville (N.C.) Citizen. 

3. He is one celeb (celebrity) the columnists 
have never villified—Walter Winchell. 

4. Other meggers chain-smoke cigs (cigar- 
ettes)?—Liberty. 

5. Miss Zorra Kilgore, only co-ed (from 
co-educational college) majoring in geology 
at Texas College of Mines.—Associated 
Press. 

6. Demobbed (demobilized) in 1919, he 
found a job in advertising —News Review. 

7. What singing star got her walking 
papers last night from what top studio exec 
(executive)? —Saturday Evening Post. 

8. Margaret Sullavan gradded (graduated) 
from Suddens College.—Liberty. 

9. Mimi had plenty of experience in vaude 
(vaudeville) and legit (legitimate theatre).— 
Esquire. 





10, Prexy’s (president, by way of “pressy”) 
Sapper’s Slaps Costs $10.—Associated Press. 

Of these only 5 and 10 are in established 
usage. Nos. 1, 2, and 5 receive a shift in 
stress, regressive accent. A few of such 
examples will probably become standard 
English. 

Eston Everett Ericson. 
University of N. Caroline. 


PLAY-READING AND PLAY-ACTING 

(s.v. ‘ Memorabilia,” clxxxvii. 287; 
clxxxviii. 45).—George Eliot’s testimony is 
interesting and refreshing. One might have 
expected that she would have sided with 
MEMORABILIST. 

5 Dec. 1859: In opposition to most people, who 
love to read Shakespeare, I like to see his plays 
acted, better than any others: his great tragedies 
thrill me, let them be acted how they may. | 
think it is something like what I used to exper 
ience in old days in listening to uncultured 
preachers—the emotions lay hold of one too strongly 
for one to care about the medium. _ Before ail 
other plays I find myself cold and critical, seeing 
nothing but actors and “ properties.” I like going 
to those little provincial theatres. One’s heart 
Streams out to the poor devils of actors who get 
so little clapping, and will go home to so poor a 


supper. 
W. E. G. 


NELSON'S SIGNAL AT TRAFALGAR. 
—The correct wording is: “England 
expects THAT every man will do his duty.” 
There is no doubt about this wording, 
which is given in the signal logs of several 
of the ships which took part in the action, 
together with the code numbers of the flags 
used for each word, including the code num- 
ber 863 for the word “ That.” 

The wording is also, of course, given in a 
number of authoritative publications, among 
them Nicolas’s ‘ Dispatches and Letters of 
Lord Nelson,’ vol. vii, p. 149; James's 
‘ Naval History,’ 1837, vol. iv, p. 34; Perrin 
(Admiralty Librarian), ‘ British Flags,’ 1922, 
p. 178, footnote; H.M.S.O. pamphlet ‘ Nel- 
son’s Signals ’ (N.I.D. Historical No. 1, 1908, 
written by Perrin), p. 40. 

It is true that the word “ that ” has often 
been omitted—even, I believe on the plinth 
of Nelson’s column, and certainly on the 
binding-covers of Nicolas’s monumental 
work; but the word did form part of the 
historic signal and its omission makes the 
quotation inaccurate. 

C. Horben, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 
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“PURVEYOR ” IN THE ‘0O.E.D.—The 
last set of quotations in the article 
“Purveyor” in the ‘O.E.D.’ begins with 
one in law French which is duly enclosed in 
square brackets. It comes from Act 36 Edw. 
lll, c. 2, and is dated 1360. The date 
should however be 1362, the 36th of Edward 
{lI having run from 25 Jan. 1362 to 24 Jan. 
1363 (Sir Harris Nicolas, ‘The Chronology 
of History,’ 1833, p. 327). In the last quota- 
tion in the set, which, coming from the text 
of Stubb’s ‘Constitutional History, is a 
translation of the French words, the date 
inserted in square brackets should conse- 
quently be 1362, not 1360. The date is (of 
course) correctly given by Stubbs in his 
margin. 
L. R. M. STRACHAN. 
Birmingham. 


“LAY-OVERS TO CATCH MED- 

DLERS ”: TWO NEW INSTANCES. 
—Many years ago in these columns the 
origin of this phrase was inquired for, and 
attempts made at explanation. An over- 
inquisitive child is put off by his mother 
with the phrase, if, for example, he should 
ask the contents of a certain box. Lately 
| have read “ rare-overs to catch meddlers,” 
and “lorries” for the first word has been 
reported from Smithfield, North Carolina. I 
wonder if modern lexicographers have found 
any new information on the expression. 


E. E. E. 


’ BOON-DOGGLE s. si. - GURRENT 

FOLK ETYMOLOGY.—This is an 
American word that arose during the early 
days of the Roosevelt administration. It is 
found usually in the participal form, boon- 
doggling, to indicate public works of a com- 
paratively useless nature, work provided for 
the sole purpose of giving jobs to the unem- 
ployed. I am informed that the word was 
originated by a Boy Scout, when asked the 
name of a certain piece of rope-knitting he 
was doing; without any semantic significa- 
tion intended he merely coined the word out 
of sound-fancy. But in a recent speech two 
years ago the late Senator Robinson con- 
nected the word with the American pioneer 
and hero, Daniel Boone, in order to refute 
the charges and implications of administra- 
” critics, This, therefore, is a folk etymo- 
ogy. 

E. E..E. 





A MUSIC HALL IN CANTERBURY.— 

At the rear of an antique shop in 
Canterbury are the remains of an old music 
hall that was attached to a tavern called the 
Princess Alexandra. The stage was removed 
some years ago by the present occupiers, but 
the gallery still stands round three sides of a 
long narrow room. The panels of this gal- 
lery are beautifully and delicately painted, 
some with exotic green landscapes, others 
with enchanting figures who dance, make 
music, and fleet the time goldenly. 

I understand that the music hall was in use 
sixty-five years ago but I have been unable 
to trace the date of its construction. An 
expert in costume might be able to give an 
approximate date though knee breeches and 
Napoleonic hats mingle gaily with trousers 
and top hats. I am told, by someone who 
remembers it, that the show was crude and 
that it included dancers and conjurers; it was 
much patronised by the soldiers quartered in 
the town and their ladies. 

I would be interested to hear from any 
reader whether any other public-house music 
hall building of this description still exists. 


SyBIL ROSENFELD. 


[PICKENS AND THE STATE TRIALS.— 

After Dickens’s death his library was 
sold by auction by Henry Sotheran, and a 
printed catalogue was issued. Messrs. 
Sotheran have not got a copy. In that cata- 
logue the books numbered 697. R. Pitcairn’s 
Criminal Trials in Scotland, 1833; 698. State 
Trials, 1775-1776; 699. Trials at the Old 
Bailey, 1779-1780, appear. 

Not having a complete copy of the cata- 
logue I am anxious to know whether the 
State Trials for the year 1843 also appeared 
therein. There are some copies of it, I 
believe, in which there are noted the names 
of the purchasers. If the 1843 State Trials 
are included, can the name of the purchaser 
of that 1843 volume be furnished? 


JOHN Y. Watt. 


: "THE TWENTY-FOUR” IN ANDA- 

LUSIA.—In a story entitled ‘ Maeso 
Pérez’ by -G. A. Bécquer, where the scene is 
Seville, “ the twenty-four knights ” are twice 
In one instance they are des- 


mentioned. 
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cribed as a body of stately men, richly 
dressed, attending Mass in the Cathedral. 
Again, in the third chapter of ‘Carmen’ “le 
vingt-quatre”’ are twice spoken of. Spanish 
dictionaries define Veinte-cuatro as the name 
of the chief magistrates in some of the Anda- 
lusian cities. 

What I should be glad to learn is whether 
they were instituted by the Moors, or by the 
Spaniards before or after the Moors ruled 
Andalusia; and on what precedent their 
number was fixed. 

W. W. G. 


g: THE DENBIGH ROSE” (s.v. ‘ Mrs. 
Langtry’s Portraits,’ clxxxviii. 20).— 
Who was she? 
W. W. G. 


(CHARLES BRIDGES, PORTRAIT- 

PAINTER.—Can any reader assist me 
in my endeavour to find out something con- 
cerning Charles Bridges, who painted a num- 
ber of portraits in Virginia in the first half of 
the eighteenth century. In ‘ The Dictionary 
of Artists of the English School—Painters, 
Sculptors, Architects, Engravers and Orna- 


mentalists,, by Samuel Redgrave, 1878, 
appears the following reference. 
“BRIDGES, Charles, portrait painter. He 


practised in the first half of the 18th century. 
There is a portrait by him in the Collection 
of the Society of Antiquaries.” 

Bridges is known to have painted in Vir- 
ginia around 1735, and is thought to have 
continued his work as late as 1750. Many 
of his portraits are extant. The supposition 
is that Bridges may have returned to England 
and have died there. 


ALEXANDER W. WEDDELL, 
President, V.H. Society. 


HEAD OF (?) HENRY, DUKE OF SUF- 

FOLK.—Could any reader suggest an 
explanation of the following extract from a 
letter from a connection of theHerbert family 
(Lord Carnarvon’s branch), to a member of 
the Herbert family: 


I had intended writing to you before to tell 
you about our great-great—and many more greats 
—grandfather’s head. It has been taken out of the 
oak saw-dust, so has lost its dark colour, and is 
now in a glass box and is the colour of whity- 
brown paper, which makes it look very ghastly. 
The neck where it is cut off is the same colour 
and looks solid, though uneven. On the neck is 
a sort of rib of skin, which some people think 





—as 


means a first blow of the axe, but it is very slight 
not more than you see on the neck of a person 
wearing a tilght or stiff collar. I think, and most 
of those present think, that a blow with an axe 
must have left a gash, or at least a more decided 
mark. If this mark does not denote two blows, 
we have many reasons to believe it is the head 
of the Duke of Suffolk, but I believe it is well 
known that he only received one blow of the axe. 
There are 4 or 5 teeth left, but the gristle at the 
end of the nose is flattened under the skin: but 
the upper part where the bone remains shows a 
high well marked nose, and the cheek bones are 
high. .. I am not sure that I do not think the 
poor head ought to be buried, instead of being 
shown, especially in October as the ? church then 
is, I think, to be turned into a schoolhouse. 

The letter is undated, but probably about 
1871, and is written from Spains Hall, 
Braintree, Essex. Henry (Grey), Duke of 
Suffolk was executed on Tower Hill, on 23 
Feb. 1554. Is there any record of his head 
having been preserved? What church was 
“ turned into a schoolhouse ”’? 


P. D. Munpy. 


A BRONZE COIN OF 1837.—I have a 

bronze coin, of rather smaller diameter 
than a modern halfpenny, on one side of 
which is the head of Queen Victoria and on 
the other St. George and the Dragon with 
the curt superscription “To Hanover” and 
(at the bottom) the date, “ 1837.” 

Is this a true coin or a token, and by 
whose authority could it have been issued? 
Field-Marshal Sir B. Montgomery seems to 
be justifying its legend now! 

R. N. G.-A. 

Bath. \ 
‘THE BEGGAR’S OPERA.’—In the open- 

ing essay in his ‘ Immoment Toys, lately 
published, James Agate credits the music for 
Gay’s opera to Linley. None of the refer- 
ence books I have by me mentions Linley in 
this connection, while the Oxford Compan- 
ion to Music states that the music was chosen 
and arranged by Pepusch. What, if any- 
thing, had Linley to do with it? 


A. C. W. 


DOW’S WEEDS.—In a recent news- 

paper report of a funeral the widow of 
the deceased is described as “ wearing 
widow’s weeds.” The expression strikes one 
as undignified, and I had imagined it to be 
slang, but it appears, from my dictionaries, 
to have a respectable lineage, deriving from 
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an A.-S. word meaning a garment, or dress. 
Js it obsolete in any other connection, and, 
if so, how did it survive only in reference 
to a Widow’s wear? 

L. G. DB. 


Saffron Waldon, Essex. 


LONG INCUMBENCIES.—The  church- 
yard of Cornworthy, Devon, contains 
the grave of the Rev. Charles Barter, who 
died at the age of ninety-six on 26 April 
1846, having then been vicar of the parish 
for seventy-one years. Is any instance of a 
longer incumbency on record? Pos 


PICKENS IN SOMERS TOWN.—Can 

anyone tell me in which church Charles 
Dickens was accustomed to worship as a boy 
in Somers Town? The brief account, in 
Forster's Life, of an unhappy visit to St. 
Mary’s, Seymour Street, has the only date 
known to me. 


Epwarpb T. STUART-MONTEATH. 


‘THE STARGAZER.’—Can anyone give 
author and publisher of a romance 
published some years ago entitled ‘The 
Stargazer, based on the life and work of 
Galileo? I should be grateful for the infor- 
mation. 
C. M. MACLERoy. 


REV. RICHARD WALKER.—He was 

licensed to Tarelbore April 1822, left 
the following September, and went to Meols, 
Southport, his native place; left there in 1838 
to be first vicar of Fulwood, Sheffield, was 
there eight years. He was licensed on 8 
Feb. 1844 to St. Matthias, Liverpool, and on 
ll April 1844 he became the first vicar of 
Great Crosby. He held both livings over 
ten years and died 31 March 1854. Can any 
teader name the college at which he was 
trained for the ministry? He was not at 
Cambridge or Oxford. There is no record 
of him at York or Sheffield. All records 
were burnt in the Church House, Liverpool, 
during the air raids. Perhaps someone in 
the Southport district may be able to help, 
as Walker did great work at the Sandhills at 
Meols. The rector only has his name at 
several visitations there. The Legal Secre- 
tary at York and Sheffield has tried very hard 
to find his name, without success. 


A. ARRICK. 





HYMN-TUNES.—For many years I have 

been collecting information on this sub- 
ject with a view to publishing a complete list 
in connection with ‘Hymns, A. & M.’ My 
chief difficulty is with the modern tunes, for 
I have most of the standard works. I should 
be grateful therefore if any readers who are 
interested in this subject would kindly com- 
municate with me. I would pay postage, 
etc., and should be glad to acknowledge their 
help fully. 

(Rev.) V. G. ASTON. 
Penkhull Vicarage, Stoke-on-Trent. 


(CHRISTOPHER MAYO.—I shall be grate- 

ful to any readers who can give me any 
information as to the parentage, marriage 
and descendants of Colonel Christopher 
Mayo, who had a Warrant dated 14 July 
1652, to raise 3,000 men in Ireland for the 
service of the King of Spain. 


R. G. Mayo. 


THE “BULL-RING” AT ETAPLES, 
1914-18—What was this “ Bull Ring” 
please, and why is its memory unhallowed? 


S. H. Harper. 


"THE MICRO-FILMING OF PARISH 

REGISTERS.—Could any reader state 
how far this project has proceeded, and 
where the copies of parish registers so dealt 
with are preserved? It might also be oppor- 
tune to list those parish registers which are 
known to have been destroyed by enemy 
action, indicating whether transcripts exist. 


C. L. R. HAywarpb. 


FORTH BRIDGE.—I have read that it was 
designed by an amateur. Is that true? 
Sir Benjamin Baker and Sir John Fowler 
were the engineers; Sir Wm. Arrol was the 
contractor. 
H. A. 


" USLY AS SIN.”—Richard Lander in 

‘Records of Clapperton’s Expedition,” 
published 1830, Chap. 5, under date 21 Mar. 
1826, writes: “ Even if the fellow be as ugly 
as sin.” Is that the earliest appearance in 
literature of this expression? 

H. A. 

GOURCE WANTED.— 


1. “Better safe than sorry.” 
2. “ Third time lucky.” 
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CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. 


(clxxxviii. 148.) 





THE Congress of this name may be con- 

sidered as the precursor of the present 
Congress of the United States of America. 
It arose as an outcome of the measures taken 
by the British colonists to secure rights from 
Great Britain. Delegates were chosen from 
all the colonies except Georgia, and the First 
Continental Congress met at Carpenters Hall, 
Philadelphia, on Monday 5 Sept. 1774. 
Forty-three delegates attended the opening 
meeting, including George Washington, John 
Adams, Thomas Lynch, and others. Peyton 
Randolph was elected as President, and 
Charles Thomson as secretary. 

The powers of the Congress were ill- 
defined, and it was not prepared to take any 
definite steps, its early proceedings consisting 
of statements of grievances and appeals for 
relief. The Second Continental Congress, 
1775, and later Congresses, however, took 
more decisive action, war with Great Britain 
ensued, and the break became complete. 

Full details of delegates and of the pro- 
ceedings of the Congresses are contained in 
‘Journals of the Continental Congress 1774- 
1789,’ published by the Library of Congress 
in 34 volumes, between the years 1904-37. 
A copy of this work is in the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester, with other literature on 
the subject. 

T. MURGATROYD. 


BURYING THE HEART SEPARATELY 

(clxxxviii. 59, 127, 161, 169).—MRr. 
R. R. KEOUGH may be interested to know 
that in the sanctuary of Rotherham Parish 
Church is a small stone slab which reads, 
“Here is interred the bowels of Jane, 
Dutchess of Norfolk, 1693.” 

This Duchess of Norfolk was Jane Bicher- 
ton, second wife of Henry VI, Duke of Nor- 
folk. She was the daughter of Robert 
Bicherton, son of James Bicherton, Lord of 
Cash, Scotland. She survived her husband, 
the Duke, and married for her second hus- 
band Col. Thomas Maxwell. She died at the 
Holmes, near Rotherham, 28 Aug. 1693, aged 
49, and her body was buried at Arundel. 

She had seven children by the Duke, four 
sons and three daughters, two of whom were 








nuns. Apparently, Henry, the 6th Duke 
greatly impoverished his family by his gen. 
erosity to his second Duchess. For further 
particulars of Jane Bicherton see Evelyn's 
Diary. 

Dorotuy GREENE, 


(GEORGE BURGIN (clxxxviii. 81, 129)— 

By the courtesy of the widow of my 
friend, Professor Barrell, and her brother, 
Mr. William Cutbush and Mr. Archibald 
Boyes, solicitor, of Barnet (both old pupils 
at Totteridge Park), I am able to give some 
further details of the school. It was started 
by the Rev. J. D. Bell in an old house at 
Barnet (now a convent, with a large school) 
and after some two or three years was moved 
to Totteridge Park, a beautiful old house with 
large grounds, and there became most suc- 
cessful. Rev. J. D. Bell died in March 1888, 
and was buried at Totteridge Church. The 
school was carried on by his son, Rev. John 
Bell, who removed to a large house at Potters 
Bar in either 1893 or 1894, but was not so 
successful and was given up by the Rev. 
John Bell, who died about 1908. The Tot- 
teridge Park Estate has been broken up. 
The house is now owned by members of the 
Barratt family. The Rev. John Bell was at 
one time chaplain to Lord Strafford at 
Wrotham Park, Barnet. 


T. CANN HUGHES, F:S.A. 
Lancaster. 


GAMUEL TAILBOYS (clxxxvii. 235, 306; 

cIXxxviii. 62).—The late ROBERT HEPPLE 
contributed several notes on the early history 
of the Tailboys or Tailbois family to ‘N. 
ad Q.’ I have the reference clxvii. 267 (13 
Oct. 1934) for two Tailbois (sic) Chamber- 
lain of Robert Vipont who in 1206 married 
Elizabeth, one of the co-heiresses of the Icrd- 
ship of Hegple in Northumberland, which 
included Hurworth in Durham. See Victoria 
County History Durham, vol. iii, p. 286. 
The tower at Elsdon was built by a member 
of the Umfraville or Umfreville family who 
held Redesdale, in which Elsdon is situated, 
from the time of the Conquest. They claimed 
to have come to England with William and 
to have fought at Hastings. The Umfraville 
arms are in the tower, but so far as 18 
known it has always been the vicarage. It 
was probably built by the last Umfraville, 
Sir Robert, who died in 1436. He was a 
pious man, who founded a hospital, and he 
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may have built the tower as a gift to the | 
Church as well as a protection to the village 
against the Scots. After his death the lord- 
ship of Redesdale passed to his distant 
cousin William Tailbois by rather a compli- 
cated descent in the female line from Umfra- 
ville. See‘ A History of Northumberland,’ 
published by the Northumberland County 
History Committee, vol. xv, p. 474. 


M. H. Dopps. 


Much early information regarding the 
Taillebois or Tailleboys family about 1257 
to 1316 is given by the late Canon Moor in 
his ‘ Knights of Edward I,’ vol. v, published 
in Harl. Soc., vol. 1xxxiv, 1932. 

M. W. B. 





A WORK BY MURILLO (clxxxviii. 80).— | 
Surely my friend, Mr. W. W. SKEAT, is | 

mistaken at the above reference in attributing 
two lines to Bishop Taylor-Smith, and I 
think he also quotes the lines wrongly. The 
correct rendering is: 

Two men look out through the same bars: 

One sees the mud, and the other the stars. 

The author was the Rev. Frederick Lang- 
bridge (1849-1923), and they appeared in his | 
little book, ‘A Cluster of Quiet Thoughts’ | 
published by the R.T.S. in 1896. 


SAMUEL J. LOOKER. 


BRIGADIER (clxxxviii. 127).—Although | 

Bizet’s famous opera ‘Carmen’ deals 
with a Spanish subject, the libretto was the 
work of two Frenchmen, Meilhac and 
Halévy, and it was based on a short story by 
Prosper Merimée. The rank of “ brigadier ™ 
given to the character José (the ‘“ dragon 
@Alcala”), is the lowest non-commissioned 
one in the French cavalry, artillery and gen- 
darmerie, corresponding to that of corporal 
in the infantry and in our own service, conse- 
quently it is not surprising that we find the 
hero in charge of a corporal’s guard or in 
trouble through over-staying his leave. 
Larousse says that the old rank of briga- 
dier was abolished in 1788, but that there is 
no reason why a general of brigade should 
not still use the style except that it would 
lead to confusion. 

Different armies use the same nomenclature 
for officers with widely differing functions; 
in England, for instance, the adjutant is a 
commissioned officer with heavy responsibili- 
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ties, whereas French adjutants are equivalent 
roughly to our sergeant-majors. We our- 
selves call an artillery corporal a bombardier, 
and a Corporal-of-Horse is a Household 
Cavalry sergeant, so that we can hardly 
claim to be purists, though the American 
army seems to use the word corporal to de- 
signate the “two-striper” in all arms of 
their service. 
J. D. AYLWARD. 


[Other replies to the same effect.—Ep.] 


SHAKING HANDS (clxxxviii. 125).—Your 

correspondent will find a reference to 
this custom in the memoirs of the Marquise 
de La Tour du Pin (Journal d’une Femme 
de Cinquante Ans, Paris, 1920). Queen 
Marie-Antoinette, one day at court, saw the 
author shaking hands with the English Am- 
bassador, the Duke of Dorset. The Queen, 
she says “ne connaissait pas ce signe de 
bienveillance anglais, qui la fit beaucoup 
rire’; and H.M. on future occasions, in con- 
versation with the Duke, often made humor- 


| ous allusions to le shake hands. 


CLAUD RUSSELL. 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
to shake hands with a person was a sign of 
much greater familiarity than it afterwards 


| became. The usual greeting was a bow ora 


courtesy according to sex. There are many 
small touches showing the customary atti- 
tude to both forms of greeting and parting 
in Jane Austen’s novels. Thus in ‘ Pride and 
Prejudice,’ when Elizabeth Bennet left Neth- 
erfield after staying there for a week, Miss 
Bingley, who disliked her, was so glad to see 
her go that “she even shook hands” with 
her (chap. xii). When Harriet Smith visited 
Hartfield for the first time in ‘Emma,’ “ the 
humble, grateful, little girl went off with 
highly gratified feelings, delighted with the 
affability with which Miss Woodhouse had 
treated her all the evening, and actually 
shaken hands with her at last!” 


M. H. Dopps. 
OORD OF BATCOMBE, SOMERSET 
(clxxxviii.. 127)—Two small works 


written by Andrew Boorde in the middle of 
the sixteenth century were edited by F. J. 
Furnivall in the Early English Text Society’s 
volume dated 1870. Possibly a clue to the 
genealogical and biographical information 
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required might be found in Furnivall’s In- | 


troduction and Notes. 
W. W. G. 


The pedigree of this family will be found 
in Burke’s ‘ Peerage and Baronetage, and 
also in the College of Arms. 

The first William Boord mentioned therein 
was born 1601, and was the second son of 
Robert Boord of Batcornbe and Anne his 
wife, dau. of Alderman Biggs of Bristol and 
Bath, whom he married 20 Dec. 1595. Wil- 
liam married 22 April 1630, Hester, daughter 
of John Bond, of Luton, by his wife Mar- 
garet, daughter of Richard Pitt, Esq., of 
North Crickett, Co. Somerset. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
Seton Cottage, Springholm, by Castle-Douglas. 


OHN CHANDRY, alias JOHAN DE LA 
CHAUNDELERIE (clxxxviii. 126).— 
“quondam nolettus Domini Ducis Lankas- 
trie,” brass formerly in St. Nicholas Church, 
Hertford. Weever has, of course, misread 
the italicised word, which must have been 
valettus (yeoman), with initial uv for v. For 
the King’s Yeomen, especially those called 
the Yeomen of the Crown, v. Samuel Legge’s 
old but useful book * Curialia Miscellanea, 
(1818). The duties of these yeomen varied 
widely, but some are there given from Harl. 
MS. 369 etc., a transcript of the ‘ Black 
Book of the King’s House(hold)’ of 1478, 
which constantly refers to a prototype of 
Edward III’s reign. Probably the surnames 
of this particular man indicate what his 
duties were. The organisation of the Duke’s 
servants was no doubt very similar to that 

of the royal household. 

FREDK. G. GURNEY. 
Egginton, Beds. 


May not “nolettus” be misreading of 
“ valettus ”; his name suggests he may have 
been a member of Gaunt’s household. 
J. B. WHITMORE. 


‘TIDE AT LONDON BRIDGE, 1559 

(cIxxxiii. 126).—It may help your corre- 
spondent to know that the March fuil moon 
in 1559 fell between 22 and 25 March both 


good calendar he may therefore be able to 
calculate the approximate date of the spring 








tides for October of that year. But the time 
of high tide would vary by as much as, | 
think, nearly three hours during those four 
days. 

J. B. Waitmore, 


PORTS MOUTH AND “ POMPEY” 

(clxxxviil. 148).—For the origin of the 
pseudonym “ Pompey ” we have to go back 
to the spacious days of the late Miss Agnes 
Weston, a wealthy and large-hearted lady 
who spent herself and her fortune in provid- 
ding homes and places of recreation for the 
men of the lower deck. Apart from provid- 
ing for the material wants of the sailors— 
for whom she had unbounded affection—this 
good lady also laboured for their spiritual 
and intellectual uplifting. It is related that 
on one occasion Miss Weston was giving a 
lecture at Portsmouth on the lost cities of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. Wishing to 
make quite clear to her audience of sailors 
the position of the two cities relative to the 
volcano whose eruptions destroyed them, she 
said: “ Supposing that such and such a place 
were Herculaneum and that Portsmouth 
were Pompeii... .” At this point, a sailor 
in the audience, probably finding the lecture 
a little boring, called out “ Good Old Pom- 
pey!’’ This was too much for the gravity 
of the rest of the audience. “ Solutae sunt 
tabulae risu.” The name stuck, as such 
names will, and Portsmouth is never any- 
thing but “ Pompey ” to navy men wherever 
they are to be found. 

S. H. Harper. 


YENK (clxxxviii. 103).—The word means 

think or thenk, in the same manner as 
“ye” was used for “ the.” It occurs on the 
outside of the Erpingham Gate of the Cathe- 
dral Close at Norwich where it is written on 
scrolls. It seems there to have been a fav- 
ourite motto of Sir Thomas Erpingham. See 
Henry Harrod’s ‘Castles and Convents i 
Norfolk,’ p. 264 (1857). 

Ernest A. KENT. 


AYORS’ COURTS (celxxxvii. 272; 
clxxxviii. 131)—WAabIMar, in his account 


'of Mayors’ Coyrts says that a Mayor 
inclusive, and that therefore during those | 
four days the tide had its maximum or near- | 
maximum rise and fall. With the help of a | 


“is elected by the council from the alder- 
men or councillors.” This is not the case, 
as a Mayor need not necessarily be chosen 
from among the members of the Town 
Council, although it is true that a Mayor s 
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nearly always elected from the members of | 
the Town Council. A burgess who is | 
neither a alderman nor a councillor can be 
elected and it is sometimes done. The same 
applies to the office of alderman. 
A. CECIL PIPER, 
’ Borough Librarian. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


ANNIE OAKLEY (clxxxviii. 148). — 
Colonel Cody (“ Buffalo Bill’’) gave his 
Wild West shows at Earls Court, c. 1887. 
Annie Oakley, one of his performers, shot 
down glass balls thrown up in the air. 
Although a grown woman in figure, she wore 
her hair down her back and short skirts, and 
was described as “ Little Annie Oakley,” as 
if she was still a child. 
SAYAR. 


{Thee other replies to the same effect.—Ep.] 


EW ZEALAND, AYLESBURY 
(clxxxviii. 125).—During a visit to Ayles- 
bury in 1908 I was informed that the first 
licensee of the premises was a native of New 
Zealand, hence the name of this public house. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


(GEHOE (clxxxvii. 170; clxxxviii. 108).— 

One small correction is needed. Both 
‘O.E.D. and-‘E.D.D.’ give the 7th edition 
(1769) of Defoe’s Tour of Great Britain, as 
the earliest example of the use of the word 
gehoo. But Defoe added the words “ which 
they called Gehoes” in the 2nd edition 
(1738) which carries us back another genera- 
tion. The word seems originally to have 
been Jehu, doubtless from the sled being 
driven “ furiously.” 

W. ARTHUR WESTLEY. 


" HERE WE COME GATHERING NUTS 

IN MAY” (clxxxviii. 126).—Surely 
these refer to pig-nuts or earth-nuts, the 
tubers found at the roots of Conopodium 
denudatum (=Bunium flexuosum), a com- 
mon British plant. These “nuts” are much 
beloved of children. 

A. W. Boyp. 


Surely the word is “ knots.” I remember 
old country people in my young days, say- 
ing, “Well! you have a pretty knot ”"— 
meaning a bunch of wild flowers. . 


(Mrs.) ALICE PARKER. 





[Three other replies to this effect —Ep.] 





The Library. 


From Script to Print, An Introduction to 
Medieval Literature. By H. J. Chaytor. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 


HIS book is concerned with the gulf which 
separates the age of manuscript from the 

age of print and with some of the develop- 
ments which were taking place during the 
period of transition. Dr. Chaytor thinks 
that the breadth of that gulf has not always 
been sufficiently recognised by the editors of 
medieval texts and he insists strongly on the 
difference between auditory and visual 
memory. The medieval reader was con- 
fronted, “not by the beautiful productions 
of a university press, but by a manuscript 
often crabbed in script and full of contrac- 
tions, and his instinctive question, when 
deciphering a text, was not whether he had 
seen but whether he had heard this or that 
word before.” These facts cannot be in- 
sisted on too often as they present us with 
psychological reasons for the “ mistakes and 
aberrations ” of scribes. Under the heading 
of “ Language and Nationality,” Dr. Chay- 
tor points out that language had little or no 
political significance in the Middle Ages and 
that the sense of universalism outweighed 
any sense of national feeling. According to 
the writer, choice of languages was deter- 
mined by the genre, not by the nationality 
of the author. This is a strong statement 
and could of course only have been true for 
neighbouring states and nearby related lan- 
guages (e.g., Italian, Provencal and French) 
or in a very limited number of other cases. 
Latin was the language used for theological 
and scientific purposes; and it was not 
always very correct in pre-Carolingian days, 
as well-known quotations from Gregory of 
Tcurs and Gregory the Great prove. Even 
in post-Carolingian days it was not always 
much better, and these were high dignitaries 
of the Church too. As regards the vernacular 
Dr. Chaytor admits a certain codification 
and unification of scribal habits and a stan- 
dardisation of language both in France and 
Germany, but insists again that the condi- 
tions for this standardisation were only made 
completely possible by the substitution of 
visual for acoustic word-memory. Dante, 
whose views on language were in many 
ways in advance of his time, was “ by in- 
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stinct an internationalistic ” who viewed the 
problem of a vernacular from a wider stand- 
point. 

The chapter on “Style and Criticism ” 
argues that the medieval critics meant by 
style what we should call technique. The 
medieval poet was looked upon as a 
craftsman whose reputation depended 
upon the skill with which he handled 
certain rules of technique. This would 
not quite account either for the praise 
awarded to Chrétien de Troyes, or the criti- 
cism of Wolfram von Eschenbach which 
have come down to us from contemporary 
writers. Nor does the example of the Old 
French Enéas seem to us a very fair one. 
Virgil, as Dr. Chaytor points out, was in- 
tended to be read, hence his personal style 
and careful choice of words, and a couple 
of examples are given to show how the 
author of the Old French poem has “ des- 
troyed the life and colour of the original 
and left the dry bones.” This is not the 
whole truth. The author was using certain 
episodes of Virgil to introduce a completely 
new conception of love which was to revo- 
lutionise the taste of the time and to have 
far-reaching results. _ He was consciously 
substituting the cult of Ovid for that of 
Virgil and both style and matter had to be 
appropriate. 

The section on “ Prose and Translation ” 
illustrates the transition from verse to prose 
in the vernacular and the influence of the one 
on the other. Some interesting examples are 
given of verse converted into prose and the 
reasons for the change in taste are investi- 
gated. Prose versions of earlier poems began 
to appear at the end of the twelfth century 
to meet the taste of readers who, according 
to Dr. Chaytor, wanted “a story devoid of 
padding and prolixity which delayed the 
action in the verse narratives.” This des- 
cription could hardly apply to the intermin- 
able prose romances from the end of the 
twelfth century onward—* immenses et indi- 
gestes compilations” as they have been 
called. But they were immensely popular, 
as the number of manuscripts proves, prob- 
ably on account of their greater freedom of 
movement and clarity. This brings us to the 
question of the readers for whom these books 





and beautifully illustrated manuscripts’ 
intended. The number of literate perso 
any date is hard to ascertain. A quot 
is given from Francesco da Barberino, ff 
1348), in which it is recommended that’ 
of high birth should learn to read and w 
But the Italians of this period were m 
advanced in their ideas as to the educa 
of women than their neighbours and Phi 

de Navarre in his Quatre Ages de hom 
advises just the opposite, as he considep 
a highly dangerous practice for Yo 
women. It is obvious that the advent 
prose increased the number of readers } 
contributed to the creation of an official 

guage long before the invention of print 
The natural consequence of this was a p 
portionate increase in the number of bo 
and booksellers. In his last chapter | 
Chaytor mentions the growing demand 

literature and tells of Richard of Bury} 
speaks of Paris as: “ibi vivens viridiar 
universorum voluminum.” We know 

Montaigne, visiting the library of the Vi 
can, was struck by the number of ha 
written books he saw there, and yet the § 
ply does not seem to have equalled | 
demand. In fact, after a careful perusal 
this stimulating book with its w 
quotations, we are struck not so much by 
breadth of the gulf which separates the! 
of script from the age of print, as by” 
gradualness of the slope which leads 
one to the other. 


if Be 


CORRIGENDA. ‘a 


At ante p. 148, col. 2, 1. 31, for ‘ father of% 
William Penn,” read father of William Penn} 
152, col. 2, 1. 7, for ‘James Grant” read Jo 
Grant. = 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not underta 
to return communications which, for any reasomy) 
do not print. i. 

APPROVED *‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of chal 
Contributors are requested always to give 
names and addresses, for the information of | 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to 
article which has already appeared, correspon 
are requested to give within parentheses 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers 
series volume and page at which the contri 
in question is to be found. 
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